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no sufras 


te dico en las orejas 
no sufras 
ya llega el dha 
ven, 

ven conmico, 

ven 
con todos 

los gue a ti se parecen, 
los He sencillos, 
ven, 

no sufras, 

ven conmigo, 

porque aynque no lo sepas, 
eso yo A lo oh 
yo pay iy via donde vamos, 
y es 6sta la palabra: 

no sufras 
porque ganaremos, 
ganaremos nosotros 

los mas sencillos, 
ganaremos, 

aunque tu no lo creas, 
ganaremos., 


suffer not 


I whisper to you, 

suffer not, 

the day is coming. 

Come, 

come with me, 

come 

with all 

those like you, 

the simplest of men. 

Come, 

suffer not, 

come with me, 

for though.you do not know 
I do know. 

I know where we are coina, 
and this is the word: 
suffer not, 

for we will win, 

we, the simplest of men, 
will win. 

We will win, 

Though you do not believe it, 
we will win. 


by Pablo Neruda, from Odas Elementales; translated by Kenneth Willing. 


Reprinted, by request, from Volume 1, Number 1, Farm Labor, October 1963. 


Editorial 
ON MOUSETRAPS AND FIDDLER!S TUNES 


We tried. We did everything we could to cet basic agricultural labor 
issues on tee agenda of the special session of the California Lecislature 
Which opened February 3. Our readers anc listeners will recall the open 
letter we sent to Governor Brown, We have pointed out, to everyone who 
would listen, and many who wouldn't, that California is at this moment 
poised at the top of a watershed. Actions taken by our officialdom during 
the next few months will determine what kind of agriculture and agricultural 
labor we shall have in the years ahead. The choice, basically, is between 
grasping the nettle of the "farm labor problem" in a firm and fundamental 
way -- or continuing to temporize, evade, and postpone, out of fear of 
offending someone, or a failure of nerve. 


The sugar content of Cardinal grapes, with some 42 other issues, was 
placed on special legislative call; acricultural labor was not. The sole 
response of California officialdom to the problem, thus far, has been to 
suggest subsidies -- as much as $100,000,000 has been mentioned -- for 
farm labor housing. One of the wisest and bravest men we have ever known, 
Father Donald McDonnell, said all that really needs to be said about 
employee housing in a 1958 speech some of us were privileged to hear. 


"There is a danger in becoming committed to something like 
transportation or housing... The really smart growers will go along 
with you on things like that. They'1l...brine in photographs and other 
evidence to show how much better things are now than they were five 
or ten years ago. Where does that leave you? It leaves you without 
a platform to say the thines that need to be said. ... These thincs 
like housing and transportation are not the real issues. After all, 
an enlightened dairy farmer nowadays houses his cows in clean and 
sanitary barns, gives them good food, and everything. He may even 
pipe in music by Muzak. ... The only difference (is) that the dairy 
farmer has a working force o* single ladies, while the fruit and 
vegetable grower has a working force of single men. Is that what we 
want in the way of an American labor force? We mustn't cet so wrapped 
up in the externals that ve compromise our ability to talk about the 
guts of the (problem). We must never put ourselves in such a position 
the growers can say, "Okay, wetve done the things you've been talkina 
about. Now stop complaining.” The real issue is whether we want to 
continue to have a labor arrancement which...regards men as commodi- 
ties, like dairy cows. If I had to choose between (such a) program 
with every man living in a plush room, and some other type of labor 
arrangement, in which men lived with their families, as free men, 
in housing that wasn't nearly so good -- I would choose the system 
of free men." 


But, of course, those are not the only two alternatives. Father 
iicDonnell surely believes ~-- as we do, in the Statement of Principles 
reprinted at the end of this issue -- that if men are truly free, they 
can solve their own housing and other problems. In other words, it isn't 
strictly necessary to make a painful choice between justice and freedom. 
Economic justice can and does flow from genuine freedom. But the converse 
is not true. Freedom does not flow from "justice" of the animal farm 
variety, We shall try, therefore, to keep our eyes always on the proper 
goal, which is an agricultural industry orown up to adulthood, with “rorkers 
paid enouch to take care of their own housing and other needs, as free men 
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should be able to do. Our coal, in a word, is to go out of existence -- 
to remove the very reason for being of Citizens for Farm Labor -- to free 
ourselves, even as agriculturd laborers are freed, to move on to other 
concerns. 


But, in the short run, what is to be done? What are we to do when 
those who have the power to call the political tune limit the tune to 
precisely those matters which Father McDonnell warns us against? We must 
make some response to the tune which the powers-that-be have called, or 
else fly into some dream world of our own devisinc. We must make some 
response to the tune -- but this is not to say we must dance to it. 


Our latest response will be found on pages 5-8 of this issue. What 
we say, in so many words, is that the tune is all wronc, and is played by 
the wrong fiddler. We deny that it is the responsibility of taxpayers to 
continue bailing out agriculture from the difficulties it has got itself 
into. We decline to walk into the mousetrap which the growers! associa- 
tions are preparing. We deny the disingenuous premise that housing is 
going to bring domestic workers flocking into agriculture and compensate 
for the end of the bracero system. We warn that there are some types of 
housing programs under serious consideration which would be worse than 
none at all.(Father McDonnell's analogy to the sanitary dairy farm 
app lies.) We call, as we have before and will again, for the only kind 
of program which can ever be really acequate to the "farm labor problem." 
Our program may be very simply summarized as Equal Protection of the Law: 
nothing more and nothing less. 


Much the same philosophy underlies many of the questions we raised 
in our interview with a spokesman from the State Department of Social 
Welfare, reproduced on pages 21-29 of this issue. No one doubts the good 
intentions of those connected with the new Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program. But many serious questions arise concerning the prac- 
tical consequences of this procram -~- or any meliorative program -- which 
is engrafted upon a fundamentally faulty root. We shall continue pointing 
out, as patiently and yet as vigorously as we can, that agricultural 
policy, both public and private, rests on fundamentally faulty roots, 
and as long as these roots are untouched, no health, welfare, housinc, 
education, or other program can really succeed in its announced objectives. 
If this philosophy means that there are times when Citizens for Farm 
Labor is alone, when everyone else with good intentions has been lured 
into one or another mousetrap -- so be it. 

H.P.A. 

W.P.G. 


REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


t is important for our readers and members to know who "speaks for" 

CFL, and under what circumstances. First, we have an Advisory Board of 46 
citizens who have distinguished thems&lves by their special interest in 

the farm labor movement. Many of these advisors give us comments and 
assistance which are helpful in shaping the content of the magazine, and 
the policies and activities of the larger group. But no responsibility 
can be attached to members of the AdVisory Board for articles in the 
magazine, opinions expressed publicly by CFL spokesmen, or the policies 
of the organization. Materials in the magazine represent the opinions 

of the authors. We seek controversy, even departure from our firmest 
convictions. The editorials are generally jnitialled, indicatina they 
are the opinion of one or both of the ecitors. Unsicned editorials 
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represent the consensus of the Executive Committee and/or the ceneral 


membership of Citizens for Farm Labor. Official communications by CFL, 
Such as the "Open Letter to Governor Brown" in last month's issue of 
Farm Labor, also represent cons nsus of the Executive Committee and/or , 
general membership. Public testimony presented in the name of CFL is of 
two types. On occasion, we invite an expert witness, usually a member of 
the Advisory Board such as Gerald Hill, to prepare and present testimony. 
In such a case, we delegate responsibility to that individual to speak for 
the group. On other occasions, such as the housing hearing on February 
19, and the Department of Labor conference on March 13, testimony is 
jointly prepared by members of the Executive Committee, and reviewed, 
revised,and approved at a general membership meeting. 


* XK * * * 


We have "expanded" in several ways during the past month, even though 
our financial resources are as modest as ever. We have purchased a clipping 
Service (see quotes from the press scattered throuchout this issue). We have 
begun selling Farm Labor in a few bookstores, with good results. We have 
plans to sell the magazine at tvo important conventions to be held this 
month. A friend has advertised on our behalf in a newsletter which 
reaches audiences in the East and Miidwest, and a number of subscriptions 
have come in as a result. 

Your criticisms, your enthusiasm, and your help are gratefully 
acknowledged. If we ever reach the point of having a part-time paid 
Secretary, we can acknowledge individually your letters. But we are 
young, and paid only in the coin of personal satisfaction. 


You are invited to our next monthly meeting, at 1615 Bonita Street, 
Berkeley, March 5, at 73:30 p.m. 


CURRENT AND CURRENTS 
from 
The following is/a news service release, dated February 16, 11:00 a.m.: 
"SACRAMENTO, Representatives of California agriculture today announced 
that they had no intention of seeking another extension of Public Law 78 -- 
the bracero procram -- beyond its present expiration of December 31... 

"At the same time, spokesman John V. Newman asked the State Board of 
Agriculture to lend its support in promotinc a series of immediate state 
studies of the problems Which will arise from the abandonment of the 
bracero program. Newman told the Board that agriculture had decided to 

accept the end of the bracero program because of the "facts of life." 
These, said Newman, included agriculture'ts recognition of "what is reported 
to be the will of the American people as expressed by members of Concress"-- 
and "the serious unemployment situation which exists throuchout California 
and the nation." In place of the bracero program, he said California 
farmers intend to embark upon a massive intra- and interstate domestic 
recruitment program for qualified acricultural workers. ... Newman asked 
the board to aid in a study of agriculture's ability to meet the additional 

cost that might arise from this program. 

"le believe that California must have a supplemental labor program 
to continue in agriculture," Newman told the Board. "In the past, we 
have depended upon the excellent bracero program; now we must turn to 
something else, so we are going to seek to find our supplenental workers 
among those farm workers who customarily work in other states as well 
as our qualified industrial unemployed." 


* * * k * & 
CURRENTS, Conttd on page 30. 
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Statement of HENRY P. ANDERSON, Chairman, Citizens for Farm Labor, Berkeley, 
to the California State Senate Fact-Findine Committee on Labor and Welfare, 
Sacramento, California, February 19, 1964. 


Mr, Chairman and members of the committee: 


The following statement was prepared with the consultation of 
Paul Taylor, Attornies Gerald Hill and Howard Richards, and others. It has 
been authorized by the Executive Committee and the general membership of 
Citizens for Farm Labor. 


At the outset, we would like to call attention to the testi- 
mony presented on behalf of our orcanization at Visalia on January 30 by 
Atty. Gerald Hill. Myr. Hill stressed that the problem of California's 
rural slums and "shoestring communities" is not just a problem of farm 
workers, but is a problem of rural poverty in ceneral. Solutions, he 
suggested, should not be sought within a sincle industry, but at the 
community and state level. There appears, however, to have been some doubt 
as to Mr. Hill's position regarding loans for on-farm housing. Mr. Hill 
has written us, clarifying his position, and asked that his letter be in- 
serted into this testimony: 


Dear ilr. Anderson, 


In response to a question as to whether the lonc-term, low- 
interest-rate loans for rural housing which I urged at the 
Visalia hearings should be available for on-farm housing built 
by ranchers, my answer is: I believe that such a procram 
should not be available for any housing which could be tied 
with specific employment. On-farm housing would be such, and 
I would oppose State assistance for it. There are other ways, 
of course, in which interested crovers can assist in alle- 
viating the problem without building on-farm housing with 
government loans, such as contributing non-arable land. 


Very truly yours, 
Gerald N. Hill. 


Mr. Hill's testimony for our orcanization was confined to the 
housing problems and solutions for people at a rural “home base". We wish 
to reaffirm his perspective: year-around housing is by all means the bigcest 
unmet housing need of rural California. One of the most enduring, but most 
inaccurate, myths surrounding agriculture and agricultural labor is the 
belief that most farm workers are micrants. This Committee's 1961 report 
shows that the percentace of domestic migrants in the total statewide farm 
labor force ranges between 4.5% and 12.5% dependine on the season. Even 
if braceros are classified as "micrants", the percentage ranges only from 
122%. 0. 235%. 


However, even though local seasonal and year-around acricultural 
workers substantially outnumber migrants, in most places and at most times, 
there are some thousands of out-of-area workers moving into crop activities 
such as Riverside County potatoes, Lake County nears, San Joaquin County 
cherries, Stanislaus and Sutter-Yuba County peaches for 3-8 weeks out of 
each year. These workers and their families have needs for temporary hous- 
ing, but the problems and solutions are necessarily somewhat different from 
those of the home base worker. It is this subject to which our testimony 
today is addressed. 

1 Sénate of the State of California, California's Farm Labor Problems, Part I, 
po. 81-83. te ie ae ea Pa eee 
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First, let us mention some types of seasonal housing programs 
which we could not support, and state the reasons why we could not. 


1. We cannot support a program of government loans for employer-provided 
housing. In the first place, any such procram would be tacit encourage- 

ment to "company towns", and public policy should be directed in precisely 
the opposite direction. Company housing is an affront to contemporary 
American standards of justice and dignity, and would be particularly so in 
the industry of acriculture where the barcaininc power of employers is 
already much greater than that of employees. In the second place, we oppose 
government loans for grower housing because any such program would constitute 
still another subsidy, at ceneral taxpayer's expense, for an industry which 
already receives unparalleled subsidies. Price supports and soil bank pro- 
crams are relatively well-known. Less publicized is an employment service 
through which the government has quaranteed growers a labor force, and toward 
which growers contribute not a penny. And, largest of all in this state, hf 
irrigation. Paul Taylor, one of the nation's outstanding authorities on land 
and water policy, estimates that the proposed state water plan ajone will 
amount to a $500,000,000 subsidy to growers in its service area. 


2. We cannot support a program for seasonal farm housing which is based on 
the assumption that agricultural micrancy is unavoidable and which becomes, 
in a real sense, a vested interest in migrancy. Here, again, public policy 
should be directed in precisely the opposite direction. 


3. We cannot support a program which would construct housing geared toward 
serving single workers such as "green carders", functional illiterates, or 
some other croup of disadvantaged workers. This would concede that agri- 
culture is incapable of attracting a normal type of American labor force, 
and we shall never make such a concession. 


4, We cannot support a housing program which is advanced as the State's sole 
answer to the farm labor problem, and which therefore distracts attention 
from the real issues. The press, in reporting these housing hearings, has 
announced that housing has become an urcent problem because of the end of 

PL 78 and because new ‘orkers must be attracted into California acriculture. 
There have been a great many investigations of the farm labor problem in 
California history, but none, to our knowlgdce, has ever concluded that 
housing is the. key to farm labor supplies. Yet now it is beinc implied in 
some quarters that if we only build transient housing, then 50,000 or 60,000 
jobs held this year by braceros will be filled next year by domestics. This 
view is untenable. There are at least half a dozen factors more important 
than housing in influencing any American worker's decision to enter or to 
stay out of any labor market. A spokesman for the Council of California 
Growers has already suggested that adequate preparations cannot be made to 
attract domestic workers to California in 1965, and he concludes,that the 
public will demand reinstatement of the bracero program in 1966, If housing 
is the extent of state planning for recruitment of domestics, then we might 
very well agree with the Council of California Growers. 


5. Most basically, vie cannot support a housing program which vould single 

out a particular industry, and a particular type of industrial worker, for 

unique treatment, apart from anything which is going on in the remainder of 

our society and economy, We reiterate our support for Gerald Hill's proposal 

to deal with rural poverty faced not only by farm workers, but also by the 

elderly, the unskilled laborer, and others. A proposal which is limited only _ 

2 See testimony before Calitornia Assembly Water Committee, April 11, 1961,p.15. 

3 For example, LaFollette Committee, Tolan Committee, Prasow Committee, Cobey 
Committee,did not cive top priority to housinc. 

4 See Oakland Tribune, Hollister Free-Lance, Lodi News-Sentinel, Jan 15-22,1964, 
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to the seasonal, migratory farm wor’er would be unacceptable. The entire 
reason for being of Citizens for Farm Labor is to do away with the concept 
that farm workers are, and should be treated as, separate and unequal. 
Equal rights for all are necessary for a healthy industry and society. 


Second, let us turn to the type of program which we could 
Support, much of which is already implicit in the forecoing discussion. 


1. RECIPIENTS OF LOANS: A program of government loans should rest upon the 
principle of democracy in housinc, By that, we mean that in housine, as in 
everything else, the people whose lives are goinc to be most directly affectec 
by decisions should have some way of influencing those decisions. The people 

who have most at stake in farm labor housing are farm laborers themselves, 
even thouch this whole subject is sometimes discussed as thouch it were a 
matter of concern and convenience only to growers. For home-based housinc, 
we have already indicated support for programs which would make loans to 
workers or to worker co-operatives as described by Tomas Jim@nez in the 
Visalia hearings. Although in seasonal housing we are talking about briefer 
employment periods, loans to workers and worker co-operatives should receive 
the most careful consideration. 

Our second preference, still assuminc there is to be some type of govern- 
ment-participation program,would be for a State Department of Housing and 
Community Development, as recommended by the Governor's Advisory Commission 
on Housing Problems. One of our Advisors has suggested that the relation- 
ship among state, county and local levels be similar to that of the clinics 
operated by the State Department of Mental Hyciene under the Short-Doyle 
Act. The reason for this second order of preference is that only the State 
can reasonably be said to represent a migratory farm worker who is, for exam- 
ple, in Riverside County, Tulare County, San Joaquin County, and Butte County 
at different times of the year. 

For this reason, seasonal camps operated independently by local housing 
authorities are only third in order of preference. No matter how you look 
at it, the Stanislaus County Housing Authority does not represent and is 
not responsible to a resident of Imperial or Kern County. 


2. TYPE OF SEASONAL FACILITIES: The type of housinc envisaged is most 
important. Cement-block construction, for example, would be financially 
unattractive to everyone involved and, even vorse, would represent what we 
have earlier referred to as a vested interest in migvancy. In the types of 
crop activities, in the areas, at the times of year we are discussing, the 
climate is warm. Heatinc ecuipment, as required in Section 16222(a) of the 
Labor Code, would never be heeded. The climate is comparable to that of 
many State and Federal parks, to which urban dwellers escape with pleasure. 
We see no good reason why facilities for seasonal workers would need to be 
more elaborate and costly than those available to seasonal vacationers: 
sanitary toilets, clean running water, showers, refuse disposal, laundry 
facilities, fireplaces, tent sites. 

A rough proposal for construction of temporary camps has been prepared 
for this Committee by Gerald Hill. He proposes that 16x16" cement slabs 
be laid, and that simple wood and canvas units which could be easily set 
up and taken down be used. The only permanent buildings would be central 
washrooms and an acministration-community center building which could be 
used as storace for the .units durinc off-season. Cost per unit is esti- 
mated at $500 each. A camp with 100 units would cost $50,000; 5 washrooms 
at $6000 would total $30,000 and an administration-community center building 
micht cost $5,000. Five acres of land, improved, at $10,000 would bring 
total capital outlay to $95,000. Amortized payment at 4% interest for 15 
years, the estimated "economic life" of the camp, would be $8,454.52 per year. 
Administration by housing authorities, figured at $1,000 per month for a 
3 month period, would total $3,000 a year. Expencitures for utilities and 


California Labor Code; Division 2, Part 9, Chapter 1, Article 4; 16221, 10222(@). 
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and repairs micht be about $1,000 a year, and insurance another $500 a year. 
Roughly $13,000 a year expenses for 100 units, based on three month occupancy, 
would be required. If $.50 per day per adult and a $1.00 recistration fee 
were charged, assuming an averace of 2 adults per unit and 75 days occupancy, 
receipts would total $8,000 a yar. A $5,000 subsidy would thus be required 
unless one of the following conditions were met; If administrative costs were 
absorbed by Housing Authorities or another sponsoring agency, the need for state 
subsidy could be eliminated altogether. Or if land were purchased by the 
State or were donated, or if the administration buildinc wre designed to 

serve tcre units, then costs would be reduced. And if full occupancy could 

be guaranteed, income would be increased. ‘Je believe that this proposal 
merits careful attention; it meets the standards of the state Labor Camp Code. 


3. OCCUPANTS OF TEMPORARY FACILITIES: The occupancy of temporary camps 

should not be limited to agricultural workers. Many other types of employees 

in our society are highly mobile. We would, therefore, recommend that the 
program adopted be directed toward assisting migratory Californians of various 
types. The system of campsites we have succested should be open to construction 
workers, for example, as well as agricultural workers. t is conceivable that 
the entire system might be available to the ceneral public and operated by the 
State Department of Parks and Recreation. 


At the same time that we could support a program which con- 
tained the three forecoinc features, we wish it were possible to ask everyone 
connected with these hearincs one question: why does the industry of agri- 
culture have this problem? why don't other industries which are just as 
seasonal and just as "migratory"? For example, contract construction com- 
panies which build bridges, dams, power lines, highways and tunnels in remote 
parts of the state have not requested low-interest, long-term state loans 


for housing their employees, the operating engineers. Why? 


Because construction is a mature, responsible American industry 
which has ordered itself in such a manner as to cet a fair return in the 
marketplace. It does not lean on government to study its labor need, recruit 
its labor supply, or solve its housing problem. It employs an American labor 
force which is often required to perform "stoop labor" jobs, but there is no 
labor 'Shortage"because it offers an American level of wages and workince condi- 
tions negotiated through collective barcaining between representatives of 
employers and employees. Agriculture does none 6f these thincs, even thouch 
it is an industry even larger and more vital to our survival than construction. 
It is unbecoming for agribusinessmen to come before legislative committees 
and ask for special disnensations, admitting in effect that they cannot run 
their own businesses. We are convinced that agriculture can and should con- 
duct itself like other California industries and that it would, if the crutches 
which have been supporting it were removed. 


The aim of public policy in farm labor housing, and in farm 
labor generally, should be to remove the crutches as cently but as rapidly 
as possible and to work for the time vthen all such questions are left to 
labor and management as they should be in an economy which calls itself free. 
The most useful act, within the power of this Committee and the California 
legislature, if they really want to solve the farm labor housing problem, is 
removal of the obstacles which presently make it impossible for farm workers 
to take care of their own permanent or temporary housing needs. We urge the 
following constructive legislative actions: 

a. Pass a Fair Labor Standards Act which will extend to agricultural workers 
the same concepts of social and economic justice presently enjoyed by all 
other industrial workers. These include wage, hour, and child labor standards. 
b. Extend unemployment insurance to agricultural workers in the same manner 
as it is available to all other types of industrial workers. 
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c. Extend the Fair Employment Practices Act to agricultural workers in 

the same manner as it applies to all other workers. 

d. Make it possible for acricultural workers to choose their own repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of negotiating with their employers. 

e. Assist agricultural producers in organizing and negotiating with their 
buyers. for an equitable share of the consumer's dollar. 

f, Lend technical advice and assistance in crop planning and planting, with 
a view toward reducing seasonality and migrancy in acricultural employment. 


To summarize: 


1, We are opposed to any program of government aid for on-farm housinc. 

If growers elect to build company housing, which we hope they will not, 
there are already a number of laws on the books making this_possible, 
including the Community Land Chest Corporgtion Act of 1933;~ the Limited 
Dividend Housing Corporation Act of 1933;' the Farmers Home Loan act of 
1946, We hope that growers will, instead, contribute non-arable land to 
worker groups or to Housing Authorities, or that they follow the lead taken 
by growers in Ventura County in activating a County Housing Authority which, 
in turn, may operate a "farm supply center" under the Stiern Act.° In either 
case, we feel strongly that this set of housing hearincs should take the 
opportunity to point out that California's Fair Employment Practices Act 
currently excludes workers in on-farm housing, and should recommend amendment 
to remove this agricultural exclusion. 


2. Ve would support, as a short-term expedient, a carefully considered 
procram of government loans, accompanied by technical assistance, to workers, 
worker co-operatives, non-profit civic oraanizations, a State Department of 
Housing and Community Development, and local housing authorities, for 
permanent housing, and temporary campsites for California migrants-- 
acricultural workers and others. 


3. We reserve our strongest support for a comprehensive program which 
recognizes that housing will not solve employer-employee relations, will 

not solve the "green card" problem, and must not aggravate either of these 
problems. We reserve our support for a procram which recocnizes that housing 
is not the fundamental issue. We urge this Committee to recommend to the 
legislature of California a program which penetrates to the root of the 

farm labor problem which is, in its essence, unequal protection under law. 


6 California, Health and Safety Code, Sec. 35100 et. sec. 

7 California, Health and Safety Code, Sec. 34800 et. seq. 

8 Housing Authorities Laws California, Health and Safety Code, Sec. 34200 et.seq. 
Farm Labor Center Law (Stiern Act); California, Health and Safety Code, 
Sec. 36050, et. seq., Ch. 514 of the Federal Housing Act, 1961 (Title V). 


The conviction that farm labor prablems 
are, in essence, a kind of civil rights 
problem was the theme of last month's 
magazine; it is a theme which will run 
through this magazine and this organi- 
zation as long as they both shail live, 
The fellowing article adds a new dimen- 
sion te this conviction, Truly societies 
are interconnected; so are social prob- 
lems; and so must be efforts at social 
reconstruction, Dr. O*Rourke is former 
health officer of Imperial County and 

a consultant in rural health at present; 
he has been active in the NAACP for 
many years, 


DE JURE SEGREGATION IN MEDICAL CARE 
by Paul F. O'Rourke, M,D, 


Civilized society considers accessibility to high quality 
medical care more a right than a privilege, No one asserts that 
medical care ought to be rendered ascording to worth of any kind: 
financial, legal, or social, Thus, in our country we insist upon 
humane treatment for convicts, the congenitally deformed, the al- 
echolic, the addict, and even for our pets. It would seem to 


follew that inability to pay for medical care should not be grounds 
for denying timely treatment to anybedy, Nor should the quality 
of medical care vary in accordance with the ability to pay for it. 


The spirit of mediéal practice has always recognized 
this principle; its traditions have been egalitarian, In the 
past, the notion of charity prevailed and with quiet dignity the 
geed physician acknowledged his obligation to minister his skills 
without fee to the poor, In face of the complexities of modern 
economics and the phenomenal growth of technology in medicine, a 
concept of public responsibility has had to intrude upon and 
largely replace medical charity, The charity hospital has right- 
fully become an anachronism, the inevitable victim of the income 
tax laws and rising costs. Charity has been supplanted by a 
public system cf medical care supperted by taxation, but regret- 
ably, medical care ef the indigent retains and perpetuates the 
imprint of an almshouse philosmphy. A public system of medical 
care is separate, yet it purports to be equal. 


The term "de facto segregition" has grown to prominence 
in this year of the civil rights revolt. The term is usually app- 
lied to schools in the north attended by high percentages of 
children of minority races as a result of racial discrimination 
in housing. The Supreme Court of the State of California has 
recently directed locai school boards to take corrective action 
against this pattern of segregation in face of a growing appre- 
ciation that segregated schools are inferior. Studies of I.Q. 
scores, academic achievement records, rates of drop-out and 
admission to college have demonstrated consistently and 
significantly inferior performance in the segregated school. 
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In northern communities no argument lingers about the fact that 
this situation is too detrimental to be tolerated any longer as 
merely a symptom of housing and job discrimination. 


Such deliberations thus far have failed to arouse in 
the medical profession a realization that a precise analogy to 
school segregation exists in public medical care. Public medical 
care is segregated not de facto, but de jure -- and in a 
sense it is more reprehensible in that the separation is condoned 
in the law. 


Yet a public system of medical care which segregates 
the indigent through imposition of a means test is discriminatory, 
adheres to the discarded public policy of separate but equal ac- 
comodation and is inherently evil, in that it breeds inferior 
treatment which can be measured and documented statistically. 


Many dedicated administrators and clinicians working 
in public. hospitals to upgrade and dignify medical care of the 
indigent may, at first sight, recoil at this allegation. Specific 
exceptions could be cited immediately, for obviously there are 
some excellent public medical institutions, as well as many ex- 
tremely poor private hospitals, But the physical separation of 
patients through a means test constitutes socio-economic and 
hence racial segregation which should not be tolerated simply 
because it is a tradition to which both doctors and indigent 
patients themselves have become inured, and which an uninformed 
general public tolerates out of ignorance of its consequences. 
Thus, it is the concept of a separate system of rendering medical 
services which should come under attack rather than any particular 
public institution, 


Statistical evidence already exists which suggests con- 
sistently inferior treatment outcomes in the public hospital 


‘system, For example, in California the rates of prematurity and 
‘infant mortality are higher in public hospitals than in private. 
. Cancer mortality and morbidity are consistently higher and sur- 


vival shorter for indigents treated in public hospitals than for 
private patients treated in private institutions of all kinds for 
the same type of lesion, The obvious deficiencies of many public 
medical institutions have come to be accepted as a tradition by 


‘the medical profession, and are considered by many necessary to 


the proper training of physicians. The characteristics of the 
public hospital are well known to physicians in training: serious 
overcrowding, both in outpatient clinics and on the wards of these 


‘hospitals; an ever decreasing supply of properly trained physicians, 


which each year compromises more seriously the ability to render 
adequate care to large caseloads; a longer inpatient stay than for 
comparable illness cared for in private facilities; more severe 
clinical disease suggesting neglect either by patients or by 
physicians of the early symptoms of illness; wards for the chronical- 
ly ill and aged so undermanned and inadequate as to evoke outcry 
from the lay public; staff attitudes in public institutions that 
are too often disrespectful and even hostile to patients, in part, 
perhaps because of the enormous pressure put on professional time 
and patience; a loss of sensitivity on the part of professional 
personnel towards the needs of patients for dignity and privacy; 
fears on the part of patients, which are not without basis in fact, 
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that they are being used to train inexperiensed physisians (demo- 
cratic principles call for a willingness to share equitably among 
patients of all types the necessary burden of training physicians); 
and finally a degrading means test and irrational residence re- 
quirements for admission to public hospitals which impose burdens 
upon the poor and tend to deny them timely and effective medical care. 


The severity of disease encountered in patients using 
public hospitals are too often dismissed. as inherently character- 
istic of certain races, ethnic groups or social classes, rather 
than the result, to a significant degree, of relative inaccessi- 
bility of timely medical care and enforced reliance upon the 
second class medical care. Preventive medical services are rarely 
used with effect by indigents and the early presentation of symptoms 
is obstructed by fragmentation of public care, exhaustive eligi- 
bility determinations, and discouragingly long waits for care. 
Neglect of disease on the part of the poor cannot be attributed 
solely to inevitable ignorance and lack of motivation, The bar- 
riers to timely mediical care constructed by the staffs of public 
hospitals need to be examined with care, and the profession ought 
to undertake an agonizing reappraisal of the quality of public 
medical care, 


Organized medicine equates government finance with 
government control and inferior medical care. It would appear 
that the quality of care need have little to do with the source 
of funds. It is a segregated system for the delivery of medical 
eare, which has and always will produce inferior medical care, 
Publicly financed medical care, of course, need not be inferior 
care. The Crippled Childrens Program in California amply de- 
monstrates this fact, but it is important to point out that the 
program is integrated into the mainstream of private care. The 
bulk of services rendered in this excellent government program 
is performed by qualified private consultants in accredited 
private hospitals under rigid standards of quality control. 
Other public programs do not fare as well, and no one who studies 
the American pattern of medical care can deny that publicly 
financed medical care tends to fragment service and destroy con- 
tinuity of care to the patient. 


If, at present, under a segregated system, public medi-~ 
cal care is bad, then let us acknowledge that it is bad and strive 
toward an integrated system of medical care built upon standards 
and control of quality, Planning for the future of medical practice 
in the United States and the reorganization of its facilities to 
fit advances in technology could be immensely simplified by abandon- 
ing the traditional double standard of medical care. At present, 
the medical profession is engrossed in a vigorous and often divi- 
sive debate about methods of financing medical care,‘ Government 
interposition into medical care financing seems inevitable, but 
arguments about the source of the revenue or the rapidity with 
which government enters the field of medical care appear to me 
to be of secondary importance. 


In California, organized medicine seems to be inclined 
in the direction of performing public medical services in integrated 
facilities through contractual arrangements with governmental 
sources of finance. It may well be that little opposition would 
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arise to the concept of an integrated single system of care dedi- 
cated to the maintainance of high quality of service rendered, 


How do these remarks relate to the farm worker in Cali- 
fornia? Recent State and Federal legislation have provided funds 
to attempt to upgrade medical and health services to both migrant 
and seasonal agricultural workers in California, The use of 
Federal money has been justified on the philosoptiy that Federal 
responsibility exists for workers who cross state lines and lose 
legal residence and hence become ineligible to utilize public 
medical and weliare services, As this program develops it has 
become increasingly clear that the plight of the migrant is in- 
distinguishable from that of the settled rural indigent who 
resides in rural fringe slums occupying dilapidated shanties 
sometimes devoid of water, sewage, etc, Workers living in such 
settings outnumber true migrants, but their health, housing and 
sanitation problems are the same as those that plague the true 
migrant, The initiative for undertaking a medical program for 
such workers must come from local authorities, At the present 
time, many counties with large numbers of both migrants and set- 
tled agricultural workers are not participating in the Federal 
program, but even in counties that have developed special programs 
for non-resident migrant workers, it is common to find that county 
hospitals continue to reject them for outpatient and in-hospital 
services except in the case of emergency, Eligibility determina- 
tion for care varies considerably from county to county, and even 
from social worker to social worker within the same institution. 
Although reciprocal agreements do exist for the provision of medi- 
cal care to non-residents between California counties, these agree- 
ments are not used except for emergency hospitalization and ob- 
stetrical care, and all in all, they cannot be said to be very 
effective, No reciprocal agreements exist for the care of indigents 
from outside the state of California, It is conceivable that in 
the future the migrant health program will provide extra funds to 
reimburse local county hospitals for medical treatment services 
both in and out of the hospitals in situations other than emer- 
gencies, However, even if such a feature were to be added to the 
present program, many problems would persist. The main problem 
can be stated this way: the very best the migrant farm worker 
can eventually expect is to gain access to a segregated system 
of public medical care, 


It is ironic that the bracero, or Mexican National 
worker, under Public Law 78, is provided with health insurance 
protection rendered by private physicians in their offices and, 
when necessary, in private hospitals, Although the medical in- 
surance plan covering braceros has many serious deficiencies, 
it is notable that these workers are not asked to use a segre- 
gated public system of delivery of their medical services, 


The California Medical Association, looking to the 
Bracero Program as an example, has been interested in developing 
in cooperation with the California Farm Bureau Federation, a pre- 
paid insurance plan for domestic agricultural workers, so that 
they can benefit from a private system of medical care at least 
outside of the hospital, Such a plan is fraught with major dif- 
ficulties, Domestic farm workers are considered by insurance 
actuaries to be a high risk group because their traditional 
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inaccessibility to medical care services has produced an accumu- 
lation of neglected chronic conditions, Since the farm labor force 
is unorganized and is identified with no single empleyer, it is 
difficult to give them the group identification held by the bracero,. 
The domestic’s mobility, his employment by many different employers, 
differences in the way in which he is paid for his work, all create 
an extremely complex problem for the provision of group prepaid in- 
surance, Furthermore, the farm worker in California tends to have 
large families and low incomes, It would appear most difficult, 
under these circumstances, to design and administer effectively 

a program of medical care with premiums within reach of the average 
worker, Nonetheless, it is clear that the preference, both of the 
worker and the California Medical Association is to provide care 
privately, although hospital care will probably have to be rendered 
at the county facility, 


Basically, the county hospital in rural areas presents 
problems to indigents which are formidable, Often the indigent 
is working or living at a great distance from the county facility. 
When he needs care, he must travel considerable distances to get 
it, and in so doing is usually faced with an all day saga which 
involves loss of work, high babysitting costs, transportation 
which he must arrange privately, and sometimes pay for, a long 
wait on a county hospital bench, and eventually a brief and often 
cursory visit by an overtaxed and overwrought county physician. 
Should a follow-up visit be necessary, this painful procedure 
must be repeated, It is not surprising under these circumstances 
that workers neglect early symptoms, and tend to report only 
when disease is full blown, There is also a tendency to fail to 
follow-up treatment on the part of farm workers who cannot afford 
the loss of time involved, Hospital personnel seem to misinterpret 
this fact as an indication of inability of patients to understand 
the importance of medical treatment, or as evidence of poor co- 
operation, 


The inefficiency of a segregated system of medical care 
is especially notable in rural areas, which are experiencing 
shortages of medical personnel of all kinds. Rural public hos- 
pitals simply cannot compete with urban hospitals for adequately 
trained physicians, nurses, laboratory technicians, etc, The 
standard of treatment in many rural county hospitals is shock- 
ingly deficient, Often the Hill-Burton Hospital, although 
largely financed out of federal and state matching taxes, do. « 
not admit the indigent who instead is relegated to the county 
hospital, The logic of a community hospital in such rural areas 
organized to treat all patients whether indigent or not is begin- 
ning to find increasing support, Rural communities are becomming 
aware of the need for the efficient deployment of physicians and 
medical technicians, Such efficiency is impossible where four 
or five separately organized small hospitals, both public and 
private, compete with each other for personnel, 


Thus, it would appear that planning for an integrated 
system of hospital and medical services in rural areas makes an 
immense amount of sense, ‘The continued construction of modern 
replacements to worn out county hospitals can only complicate 
future development of efficient medical care in rural counties. 
A new and sparkling building with the latest equipment cannot 
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by itself practice medicine. Boards of supervisors in rural counties 
need guidance to make clear that the county hospital has tended to 

be a second rate medical institution. They need to be urged to study 
the feasibility of contracting services for the medical indigent 

and providing them in the mainstream of medical care in the community, 
with the assurance of adequate control of expenditure and quality 

of care. 


The provision of an adequate medical insurance scheme for 
agricultural workers is dependent upon their income and their a- 
bility to negotiate with their employers medical care as a fringe 
benefit, Until the agricultural workers income begins to match 
that of the industrial worker, it is unlikely that he will be able 
to remove himself from the ranks of the medically indigent. None- 
theless, the medical profession should not wait for this day to 
provide the farm worker with access to the medical services of high 
quality, If government intervention is, for a time, needed, care 
should be taken to assure that public monies are used to purchase 
medical care of the highest quality attainable in the community. 

It appears only a matter of time before a militant civil rights 
movement begins to challenge & separate system of medical care 
publicly and demand reform, When and if they do, their protests 
will probably have considerable public support as our society grows 
more critical of segregation in public accommodations of any kind. 
Leaders in public health and medicine should anticipate this pro- 
test and prepare now to meet it with the facts, Ultimately it isnot 
up to the medical profession alone to do away with a segregated 
system of medical care. It is, however, the duty of the medical 
profession to present all the statistical data necessary to show 
the public that a separate system of public medical care has 

failed to offer equality of opportunity to the poor to enjoy the 
benefits of medical advances, If medical care is an innate right 
of every individual regardless of race, creed, color, or station 

in life, then a democratic society should move aggressively to 
correct an intolerable situation. 
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COLUSA SUN-HERALD, Jan. 15: "Growers need not expect any further extension 
of the bracero program...and the problems which will arise from the importa- 
tation of 40,000 or more acricultural workers and their families will require 
community effort to solve, Eric Thor of UC, Davis, an economist, Giannini 
Foundation told the Colusa Rotary Club yesterday. Thor...said obviously 
there will not be enough crop harvest work for these families who cannot live 
on anything less than 100 days work per year. "They will need help and they 
will get it," said Thor. "You can be sure they won't starve. They will cet 
about 90 days work a year and spend the remainder of the time on welfare." 
Thor took the view that the crower has no choice but to import domestic agri- 
cultural workers and their families. Many crops will not be harvested un- 
less they do and the "sad thine about it," he said, "is that five years from 
now, due to mechanization, these 40,000 to 50,000 rorkers will be unemployed.” 
"The farmer will say," said Thor, “that he has power and will appeal to 
Washington. Figures show that the farm vote amounts to only five per cent 
and it is split, 23: per cent to one side, 2": to the other. There is no farm 
vote. Housinc will be the bicgest problem, Thor said, anc obviously the 
farmer cannot be expected to foot the bill. He said a low cost federally 
financed housing procram for such workers would probably be the answer." 
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The following commentary is one of a 
regular monthly series of broadcasts 
over KPFA, Berkeley; this broadcast 
was made Feb, 7th & 8th, 


"THE BITTER YEARS" GO ON 


Henry Anderson 


A few days ago, I went to the big stone building at the corner of 
Van Ness and McAllister Streets, in San Francisco, I took an elevator to the 
top floor, which is the San Francisco Museum of Art. There I saw an exhibi- 
tion of photographs, titled, "The bitter Years," a reference to the Great 
Depression of the 1930's, 


The Federal Government of that time may not have spent as much money 
as the Federal Government today, but in many ways, it was far less timid. For 
example, the Farm Security Administration brought together a group of the fin- 
est photographers in the country, including Dorothea Lange of Berkeley, and 
sent them out into the hinterlands with virtual carte blanche to record on 
film the impact of Depression on the American people. It was a combination 
of fine art and graphic sociology which has no counterpart today, By the end 
of the project, 270,000 photographs had been assembled, Now, under the aus- 
pices of the New York iiuseum of Modern Art, Edward Steichen has selected a 


group of the best of these photographs and prepared this traveling exhibition, 
"The Bitter Years," 


I found the show very emotionally moving in several respects. In 
the first place, the way in which the photographs are presented is new in my 
experience, There are more than 200 of them, This is important. Two or 
three photographs and you can shrug. But you can’t be indifferent to two 
hundred, Either you become bored after the first few dozen and wander off 
into another gallery to look at the pop art and dynamic sculpture. Or you 
find yourself caught up in the validity of that theme, and moving from San 
Francisco, 1964, through time and space into the embrace of the photographic 
record itself, 


Furthermore, I found the sheer size of many of the reproductions 
peculiarly evocative, For some years now, the abstract expressionists have 
been tending toward more and more giantism in their paintings. There is an 
oil at the S.F. Museum at this moment which looks to be about 10 feet by 15 
feet. The argument goes that such dimensions are needed to “involve” the 
spectator in the painting, I must say this plausible-sounding theory doesn't 
work for me in the case of most abstract expressionism, since most of it seems 
to me simply bad, dull art, with nothing worth becoming "involved" in, But 
the theory of "involvement" through size works marvelously well with the photo- 
graphs of the Bitter Years, An eight by ten inch enlargement of a sharecropper 
is just a photograph -- somewhat academic, somewhat remote. But a photograph 
of a sharecropper, enlarged to full life size, looking you right in the eye, 
has an immediacy and presence which clutches you and holds you -- if you are 
capable of responding to the human presence at all. 


Purely from the standpoint of format, then, this is a remarkable 
show -- the best thing I recall seeing at the San Francisco Museum for some 
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years. But let me move on to some respects in which it is even more memorable, 


There are a few pictures of urban “jungles”, breadlines, unemploy- 
ment in the exhibition, but I would judge that 90% of it has to do with rural 
poverty. Perhaps this is because the project was administratively located 
under the Department of Agriculture. Whatever the reasons, for all practical 
purposes, "fhe Bitter Years” deals with people on the land: Negro and white 
tenants in the empire of King Cotton; small farmers blown out and tractored 
out of the Dust Bowl, heading West; men and women and children living on ditch 
banks and bending their backs on factories in the field in California. 


There are photographs of objects: pathetic possessions, houses crum- 
bling symbolically as something in the soul of America crumbles, There are 
photographs of the land: sterile land mocking man’s folly; and fertile land 
which also mocks man’s folly, as it grows rich crops and impoverished human 
beings. But mostly, the Bitter Years is a record of people. Old people. 
Young people. Babies. People's hands. Feet, Backs. And faces, Faces to 
break your heart. Faces you will not be able to forget, Ruined faces; dis- 
inherited faces; faces drained of tomorrow. And unvanquished faces; strong, 
proud faces; beautiful, beautiful faces, which make you wish you could know 
these human beings, and reach out and touch them, and somehow incorporate 
into your own life their rare, precious strength and beauty. 


I hadn't gone far in the gallery before I had to put on my dark 
glasses so people wouldn't see me crying. We are not supposed to show our 
emotions in America, you know, especially we men, 


But, again, let me go on to what I consider the most important 
point. At the entrance to the gallery, you will find some words of intro- 
duction, You will find this, by Edward Steichen: "I believe that it is good 
to be reminded of "The Bitter Years' and to bring them into the consciousness 
of a new generation which has problems of its own, but is largely unaware of 
the endurance and fortitude that made the emergence from the Great Depression 
one of America's victorious hours,” And you will find these words, by Rex 
Tugwell, Undersecretary of Agriculture at the time of the project: "It can 
never happen again...partly because we have these reminders of what happened 
when we turned our backs on fellow citizens and allowed them to be ravaged.” 


These easy assurances that “Phe Bitter Years” are of merely his- 
torical interest add new emotions to one's tears. Frustration and anger, at 
the very least. Steichen and Tugwell were tragically misinformed, to speak 
so in this context. There have been no "victorious hours” when it comes to 
sharecroppers and hired farm workers, America has not emerged from the Great 
Depression when it comes to rural poverty. We have never stopped turning our 
backs on fellow citizens and allowing them to be ravaged -- when it comes to 
agricultural laborers, Not only can it happen again, but it is happening 
every day, has never stopped happening, and will never stop happening until 
something very direct and very fundamental is done about it, 


Let me tell you what you will find, today, if you take your camera 
and go down to the empire of King Cotton. The sharecroppers who were, say, 
thirty years old in the 1930's are now fifty years old. They are still there. 
Their children may have moved to the ghettoes of the North, but the mothers 
and fathers and aunts and uncles are still there, still hoeing cotton, still 
existing in poverty as deep as it is possible to exist at all. In some ways, 


their bondage is even more complete than before, Machines are taking over 
much of the cotton picking in the Mississippi Delta, There is less work than 
ever. The land barons have shifted from the use of sharecroppers to the use 
of day laborers, About all that is left is cotton chopping, and how do you 
support yourself by chopping cotton at 40¢ an hour for three months of the 
year? 


But you don*t have to go to the South, After you have been to the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, go to the San Joaquin Valley, or Pajaro Valley, 
or Imperial Valley of California, You will find little children, who should 
be stretching their bodies and their souls, hunched over in the dust picking 
up prunes, like automatans, or picking up potatoes, hour after hour, in the 
110 sun, You will find Dust Bowl refugees, twenty-five years older now, no 
longer beaten about the heads by pick-axe handles, but beaten about the heads 
by foreign labor schemes which depress conditions even more surely than pick- 
axe handles.ever could, You will find braceros and "greencarders”, working 
for wages Americans cannot accept, because their Mexican homeland is even more 
desperately poor than rural America, And you will find that the government 
has changed since it sent Dorothea Lange into the fields in the 1930's. Now 
it is engaged in helping growers recruit workers who are desperate enough to 
work at the "prevailing wage.” And the growers hire public relations firms 
to convince consumers that they shouldn*t care what goes on in the field fac- 
tories so long as produce stays as cheap as it is. And they spend a great 
deal of money to persuade you and your legislative representatives that Ameri- 
cans just won't do farm labor. 


It is astonishing that any American citizens remain in agriculture, 
and continue to endure such lies and indignities. It is astonishing that the 
whole shameful industry hasn*t been turned over to serfs imported from Mexico, 
or India, or the Congo, But American citizens do remain, They do endure -- 
for various reasons, but principally because the color of their skins prevents 
their entering any part of the so-called normal American way of life. Yes, 
they are still there. Go out to the Valley and see them. This is a good time. 
This is the off season, They are waiting in their shacks, now, looking out at 
the rain, living on beans and flour gravy, without unemployment insurance, 
without savings, without a union. The faces are the same as those of "The 
Bitter Years" -- some so ravaged they would make you weep; some so beautiful 
they would make you weep, 


You think I'm just being sentimental? Don’t take my word for it. 
Drive to Terminous, in San Joaquin County, It%s less than a hundred miles 
from San Francisco, Or, if that's too much trouble, drive to Decoto, in Ala- 
meda County. It*s about forty miles. Or, if that's still too much trouble, 
drive to 14 Flood Circle, in Atherton, and ask to see Harvey Richards" farm 
labor photographs. Or drive to 2417 California Street, in Berkeley, and ask 
to see Ernest Lowe's farm labor photographs. Richards and Lowe have taken 
many, many pictures, within the past few years, the past few months, even the 
past few weeks, as powerful and disturbing as any taken during the earlier 
"Bitter Years." Their photographs will prove to you, if you require proof, 
that essentially nothing has changed in twenty five years. 


But if even this is too much trouble for you, go to the San Fran- 
cisco ifuseum of Art, Admission is free, Hours on Saturday and Sundayare 10 
to 5. The present show closes on Feb. 9th, so you must go this Saturday or 
Sunday. If you have already been, go again, and look in a new way. Ignore 
the catalogue; ignore the fine assurances of Tugwell and Steichen. Immerse 
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yourself directly in the human record. And keep reminding yourself, every 
time you turn a corner, and find yourself looking into the eyes of another — 
heartbreaking face, "This is not 1935; this is now, This is not some other 
place; this is my own Golden State of California. This is a real, live man, 
or woman, or child, looking at me right now, and there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of others...” 


This is strong medicine, and of course you won't take it, but as 
long as I am at it, let me go on with my stern prescription, Ask yourself 
some questions. Ask why our museums show with pride an exhibition like this, 
which is labelled as past history, but do not carry the photographs of Harvey 
Richards, say, which show ovr inhumanity in the present. It is very comfort- 
able to think we have been “victorious; it is very comfortable to think “it 
can never happen again’; it is very comfortable to think we are enlightened, 
humane, progressive, decent, civilized, and virtuous -- isn’t it? It would 
be very uncomfortable to go to the restaurant after the museum, and have to 
think that all that delicious food carried an invisible non-union label: 
Produced Through Human Misery. We would rather be anything than uncomfort- 
able, wouldn’t we? We would rather be hypocritical, for example. And sur- 
passingly selfish, 


What kind of society do we have here, anyway? I know it is very 
bad form to pass judgment these days. One is supposed to be factual, cool, 
detached, ethically neutral as the so-called social scientists put it. But 
let's pretend for a moment that it is permissible to have standards and make 
judgments, Let's say that a society may be judged by the way it treats the 
least of its brethren -- the meek, the poor, the disinherited, the silent, 
the long-suffering -~ those who have no lobby, no public relations firms, no 
voting bloc, not even any demonstrations in the streets. Let's say that a 
society may-be judged by the extent to which it moves toward justice, not 
because it is forced to, but because movement in that direction is right. 


On that basis, how would you say our society should be judged? I 
would say it is dammed. For decades, the condition of agricultural laborers 
has been common knowledge, The Grapes of Wrath profoundly moved a Nobel Prize 
Committee in far-off Norway. But it did not move our own country, to which it 
was addressed, to constructive action. We have demonstrated that we, as a 
people, shall not be moved -~ except by power or by money, Last month, an 
appeal was sent to the Governor of California, asking for a legislative call 
on farm labor, and suggesting action in seven specific areas of legislative 
discrimination against agricultural workers, The appeal was couched in terms 
of political logic and ethics, rather than political muscle. The Governor 
has not replied, But, in effect, his reply was clearcut. He put 44 items 
on his special call to the legislature, including such matters as the sugar 
content of grapes. But none of the seven forms of legislated inequality that 
Citizens for Farm Labor pointed out in our open lettex to the Governor. 


What kind of society do we have? One which succors the strong and 
scorns the weak and defenseless. Very well. ‘Notion has to start from where 
we are, with what we've got. I suggest that we go to the Museum of Art this 
weekend; that we take strength from these patient, beautiful, questioning 
faces looking at us from the museum walls. These faces ask us, “What are you 
going to do about it? Do you care, or not, you with the full belly?" TI sug- 
gest that we go out, in prayer, in grief, in shame, in anger, by whatever 
emotion we are moved, into the streets, the classrooms, the halls of Sacra- 
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mento, the valleys, everywhere we can, and exert all our power -- the only 
motive force our society understands -- to make an end to these Bitter Years. 
And underlying that, and beyond that, all the while to work within our own 
lives and our institutions for a new and different kind of society which 
recognizes and responds to human needs -- indeed, seeks those out which are 
hidden and silent -- in short, a better kind of social order, whose root is 
not power or profit but man for himself, 


he statement which follows was adopted 

at the California Democratic Council (CDC) 
convention held in Bakersfield in 1963. 
When the CDC convention is held this 
month in Lone Beach, we are hopeful that 
such a stronc, positive resolution will 
again be put forward and adopted. 


Acriculture: Recocnizing the substantial concentration of economic pover 
that is occurring in Aoriculture, we urce that a broad procram be devé- 
loped to preserve the fundamental values of the family-owned anc oper- 
ated commercial farm. Commercial and financial interests outside of 


acriculture are imposing production decisions upon farmers, leadinc to 
administered food prices that are neither in the interests of acriculture 
nor of our ceneral society. We believe that the Senate Anti-Mononoly 
Subcommittee (Kefaufer Committee) should undertake a thorouch inves- 
tigation of this monopoly power in acribusiness 


We support the commodity-by-commodity, self-supporting, self- 
help approach which will include reasonable supply control mechanisms 
with safecuards against artificial shortaces. Lecislation to expand 
the Packers and Stockyards Act is needed to cover more acricultural 
commodities. We support the richt of farmers and farm workers to develop 
means of collective barqaining, explicitly recognized in federal 
lecislation. 


We support the extension of the same low-cost credit to farmers 
and farm co-operatives already enjoyed by larcer acricultural enterprises. 
The tax laws permitting such businesses to write off farm losses against 
their non-farm income should be ended. 


The principle of democratic control of all farm procrams 
should be re-emphasized throuch rejuvenation of the elected farm 
committee system. The social problem of rural poverty must be recoc- 
nized in the form of legislation to help subsistence family-farms obtain 
adequate credit and other resources to develop modern, efficient aori- 
cultural units and/or training and assistance necessary for migration to 
productive non-farm employment. And finally, we should take advantace 
of our agricultural abundance to expand our Freedom from Huncer procramn, 
and we heartily commend the Administration's support for the Freedom 
from Huncer Foundation. 
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Agricultural Labor Housing: Agricultural Labor Housing presents one 

of the most stubborn and complicated phases of the farm problem today. 
Increased mechanization, the tendency of farm worker families to settle 
permanently in small communities, and population growth all multiply 
the scope of the problem. Critical housing deficiencies affect an 
estimated 750,000 agricultural population in rural and semi-rural areas 
of California. The proportion of substandard housing in rural non-farm 
areas is more than double that for California as a whole. The recent 
study for the Governor's Advisory Commission on Housing Problems puts 
the ficure at 80% of the rental and ownership dwellings occupied by 
agricultural workers. We particularly commend those portions of the 
Governor's Advisory Commission on Housinc Report concerning thsee 
housing problems in rural and semi-rural areas, and urge support for 
the community facility proposals, together with a clear and oncoing 
attack on these rural slums. 


Mexican National Program: ‘le urge that the Mexican National Importation 
Program (P.L. 78) be terminated on December 31, 1963, and that the 
Department of Labor take the necessary steps to phase out the procram 

by that time. In order to attract workers into the agricultural field, 
we urge adoption of a state minimum wage law for $1.50 an hour and state 
legislation in the field of agricultural management-labor relations, 

We further urge the Department of Labor and the relevant state agencies to 
expand the use of the Annual Worker Plan, as well as specific training 
programs for agricultural labor. 


Despite the resolutions of CDC, anc many others, the Bracero program was 
extended for one, and hopefully only one, more year. Already the various 
grower groups are speculating about 1965, as reported in the California 
ress; 
LODE CALIFORNIA SENTINAL, Jan. 24: "Verne Hoffman Sr., president of the 
San Joaquin County Farm Bureau told the News-Sentinal yesterday he is 
apprehensive that Governor Brown will call a special session of the 
legislature for farm labor legislation in response to a mounting drive 
for a minimum wage, unemployment compensation, and other benefits for 
the farm workers. ... Hoffman said the Farm Bureau is always in the 
"embarrassing position" of seeming to be against the laboring man -- "we 
are always forced to be against union attempts to get a minimum hourly 
wage." However, he stated. "We cantt be for something that will put us 
in the hole further and further. When the laboring man thinks the aver- 
age farmer is getting rich, he's crazy." 
OAKLAND Q\ LIFORNIA TRIBUNE, Janl 15: "The California Council of Growers.. 
has issued a warning to consumers to expect a "terrific loss in crops" 
and higher prices in 1965, That pessimistic view of the 1965 season is 
taken by Tom Ellick, executive assistant of the growers organization, 
because of the scheduled end to the importation of Mexican braceros at 
the end of the 1964 harvest. Ellick believes that there will be enough 
evidence developed in 1965 to convince both Congress and the public of 
the vital part the bracero program plays in California agriculture. The 
result, he predicts, will be reinstatement of the program in 1966," 
THE CALIFORNIA FARMER, Jan. 4: "The farmers of this country, with the 
help of Uncle Sam...introduced the bracero-type of labor into this coumlry 
to do the work our American workers were not fit for. Now...Congress in 
its zeal does away with the bracero. ... the farmer, by the taking away 
of his bracero, has his income taken away. " 
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Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
also known as the Burton-ililler Act, 
also known as AB 59, was passed by the 
1963 California legislature, and became 
effective February 1, 1964. 

Nowhere does this Act mention agricul- 
tural workers, dirécstly or indirectly. 
And yet, it may prove more important to 
agricultural workers and their families 
than any legislation yet enacted in this 
state. Some of the reasons may be found 
in the following transcript of an inter- 
view between the editors of Farm Labor 
and Mr. Tom Moore, assistant to the 
Director of the California Department 

of Social Welfare. The interview has 
been slightly edited for publication 

and is printed with the generous per- 
mission of Mr. Moore. 


A NEW ATTACK IN THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Tom Moore, interviewed by Henry Anderson and Wendy Goepel 


Q: Would you give us something of the background of AB 59? 


A: State involvement with public assistance programs actually began in 
1936 with the passage of the Social Security Act. Yet the public philo- 
sophy in this state has always involved programs to provide care for 
dependent and deprived children; California, for example, had a pro- 
tective program for its children until 1948. That year, Glenn Anderson, 
who at that time was in the State Legislature, introduced a bill:which 
made it possible for the state to share in Federal funds by creating a 
program of categorical assistance to families with dependent children. 
In this state, the program was called Aid to Needy Children, or ANC. 
This program was limited to families in which no able-bodied bread- 
winner was present. It was apparently assumed that during periods of 
temporary unemployment, families with breadwinners were protected by 
unemployment insurance -- and that no one needed to remain unemployed 
long, because the economy was healthy enough that "anyone who really 
wanted to could find a job". 


Q: But in the present state of the economy, this can no longer be arqued? 


A: Thatts right; the Horatio Alger myth just isn't true today. In 1934 
all we needed to do was to restore the economy to its operating capacity; 
persons had the necessary job skills. But today we would probably elim- 
inate even more jobs if we were to operate at peak efficiency; we have an 
impossible problem of trying to match job openings with the skills that 
today's unemployed workers have. That is the present state of our economy. 
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Q: In the discussion of the bill, prior to enactment, did anyone paint 
out, also, that some occupations are excluded from unemployment insurance? 


A: No, There was nothing in the testimony to indicate an inclinationi to 
limit this to any occupational group, to any part of the community. Any 

family in need, as defined by State criteria of need, was to be covered. 

This includes families that have unemployment insurance too, if the unem- 
ployment insurance is inadequate to the familyts needs. 


Q: Can you say anything about the tuggine and hauling -- the various 
kinds of pressures -- that entered into the passage of AB 597 


A: Well, it began with the work of the Welfare Study Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Winslow Christian, in 1961. It was found that Cali- 
fornia's law requiring the parent to be either absent or disabled was 
having devastating effects on many families. Fathers without means and 
with little hope of employment were desertinc their families so they 
would qualify for aid. The Welfare Study Commission report was submitted 
in January 1963, and Governor Brown quickly followed up with a special 
welfare messace to the Lecislature. In it, he clearly suggested that, 
through this major gap in welfare legislation, the state itself was in 
effect an instrument of "family disintegration and moral degradation". 

By this time, at least 13 other states had already adoptec AFDC procrams, 
acting under a bill for Federal sharing of costs, personally sponsored by 
President Kennedy. By the time the issue reached our legislature, In 
February 1963, it had received widespread publicity. Newspapers, and 
radio stations, and something like 15 organizations were already on 
record supporting AFDC. The first bills introduced were AB 23, by 
Assemblyman Burton, Chairman of the Assembly Social Welfare Committee, 
and SB 1331, by Senator Miller, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 
Thsee were very "liberal" bills. The eligibility standards were not as 
"tough" as the final version. The only opposition was from the California 
Taxpayers Association. However, in the course of committee hearings, and 
cambining this with other welfare bills, and in consultation with county 
representatives, the initial bills were considerably modified. The Burton- 
Miller Act which eventually passed overwhelmingly contains, for example, 
the requirement that AFDC recipients must be willing to participate in a 
community work experience or training program, or both, if their counties 
provide them. 


Q: Wet11 want to return to that in a minute. Did any of the agricultural 
groups take part in the discussion, prior to enactment, one way or the 
other? 


A: No, they did not. 
Q: Do you suppose there was any particular reason for this? 


A: Well, for one thing, I think the press in the rural areas of the State 
did less reporting on the recommendations of the Welfare Study Commission 
than did the urban press. This was in spite of the fact that rural areas 
and so-called county government interests were heavily represented on the 
Welfare Study Commission. We did say, from the very beginning, that we 
were talking about rural as well as urban areas. The Welfare Commission 
report, as you know, talks about rural areas in the strongest terms. Our 
coucern was with the lowest income families of the state. It wes plain 
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to anyone who would open at least one eye-and look for the shortest 

period of time that this applies to most agricultural workers. Much of the 
the material we gave to individual legislators described the situation 

in counties where, under General Relief, an entire family might receive 
only $10 or so a month, and sometimes nothing but surplus food. And the 
commissaries are closed entirely during much of the year. This is the 

Way we made our case. 


Q: All right. Let's talk now about the mechanics of the AFDC program. 
Who is eligible? 


A: Any California family is eligible if: there are one or more children 
under eighteen; it has had residence in the State for at least one year; 
the parents cantt get work at all, or are working only part-time and have 
too little income to meet the family's needs; it owns real estate not in 
excess of $5,000 assessed valuation and personal property not in excess 
of $600 valuation. 


Q: What about citizenship? That is a real consideration among farm workers. 


A: You don't have to be a citizen, only a resident for one year in the 
state. But here's a fine point: the people to whom this program is 
keyed are the children. Any child born in the state is a resident, so 
this one-year stipulation does not apply to a 3 month old child. He 
can receive aid immediately. 


Q: Now, let me see if I understand correctly about the work requirement. 
If you are only able to find part-time work, and make, say, $100 a month, 


you could still be eligible? 


A: Yes. You would be eligible for the difference between your earnings 
and whet the Department estimates a family of your size needs for sub- 
sistence. If you had two children, you might receive $80 a month in 
addition to your earnings of $100 a month. 


Q: Who makes that estimate of family need? 


A: The State sets the standards, but the county makes the actual eval- 
uation and works out the family budget. 


Q: All right. But herets the question, when it comes to agriculture. 
You may work full-time, and still make substantially less than what 
the Welfare Department assumes a family requires. The state average 
is something less than $200 a month for farm workers. Some of these 
are very large families. Your Department figures that a family with 
two parents and nine children needs $388 a month. Will the difference 
of $188 a month be made up under this new program? 


A: No, not if the head of the family is employed full-time. 


Q: What is your definition of full employment? In agriculture, you may 
be able to work only three or four days a week because of weather condi- 
tions, market demand, or whatever. The Farm Placement Service might call 
this working full-time. Would you? 
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A: That's a good question which I can't answer yet. We have to work 
out the specific problems as they arise. The law requires that these 
problems be condidered by industry, working with county welfare depart- 
ments, to set the standards according to those periods when the industry 
could be considered fully cperational. I would say this: everyone may 
apply. Any family which thinks it has a reasonable case should apply. 
That will help us make some of these determinations by providing inform- 
ation. 


Q: For example, the Farm Placement Service might say there isn't very 
much work in Tulare County right now, so 25 hours a week constitutes 
maximum employment. Would it be possible then for the Welfare Department 
to refuse aid to anyone who was workina 25 hours a week? 


A: Theoretically, it might be possible. But when we have worked out a 
minimum schedule, and put a floor under this thing, so that the counties 
will have a definite yardstick to go by, I doubt very much that we will 
consider 25 hours a week to be full employment. An industry that typi- 
cally works 40 hours or more in its period of highest activity could not 
be considered working fully at half that number of hours, no matter what 
time of year. AFDC was supported by the Welfare Study Commission and 
the administration in part because of the seasonal unemployment around 
the state. 


Q: Would you describe this program as an effort to bring all families 
in the State up to a certain minimal level of income? 


A: I wish we could, but I'm afraid we can't. There are too many exclu- 
Sions. The families who haven't been here a year. The families who 
don't have children under eighteen. And these cases where the father is 
fully employed, but is making substandard wages. We still don't have a 
basic minimum income maintenance program in California. In some ways, 
this is a very liberal state, but not in that respect. New York does 
have such a minimum income concept, and 70% of its General Relief costs 
go for precisely that purpose: to bring low-income families up to some- 
thing like a decent minimum level. 


Q: Would you say something about the roles of the State and local wel- 
fare departments when it comes to making determinations on such things 
as whether work is available or not? 


A: Histwrically, counties have always been responsible for passing on 
the eligibility of individual applicants. County Welfare Departments, 
here, will consult with the local Department of Employment office on 

this sort of thing: availability of jobs; prevailing wages; and so forth. 
It will also consult with other community sources, such as industrial 
associations, labor organizations, and so on. 


Q: Now you bring a whole flood of questions to my mind. Next September, 
for example, there are going to be X number of breadwinners on AFDC in 
the slums of Oakland. Many of them were probably farm workers before 
they moved to the city looking for something better. Right across the 
foothills, in Tracy, there are going to be hundreds of acres of ripe 
tomatoes, and the growers are going to be crying about a labor shortage, 
and importing braceros from Mexico. Will the AFDC recipients in Oakland 
be expected to go across the foothills and pick those tomatoes? 


A: It will depend on the interpretation of the law. The law says that 
aman may be required to travel a reasonable distance to seek employment, 
as a condition of eligibility. For the time being, we are going to leave 
it to the counties to define a "reasonable distance". We expect that 
three or four months! experience with the program will help us to deter- 
mine whether or not the counties are making realistic judgments or whether 
we must provide more specific yardsticks. 


Q: A moment ago, you used the phrase “prevailing wage". This has all 
kinds of connotations for us in the farm labor movement, since it is one 
of the key phrases in Public Law 78. If you leave it to the Department 
of Employment, based on their previous practices, they are going to find 
that the "previiling wage" for tomato picking in the Tracy area is what- 
even the tomato growerstassociation has decided in advance of the season 
that they want to pay. This year, it will no doubt be 14¢ a box, as it 
has been for the past several years. At that wage, a man may practically 
kill himself and still make less than a dollar an hour. If you are gong 
to require that a man go off AFDC, where his family might be receiving 
$300 a month, and work in Penataas where he can't make more than half 

of that at the "prevailing wage", you are opening up a truly explosive 
situation. 


A: I realize that. 


Q: The practical result of the "prevailing wage" concept in the bracero 
system has been simply to freeze wages -- to keep them stationary, year 
after year. Of course, since all other wages and costs have been rising, 
a frozen wage is, comparatively speaking, a declining wage. 


A: We understand that too. But our grant structure is based on family 
need. We couldn't reduce the grant just because some employers are able 
to pay hopelessly inadequate wages. Nor can we increase the wages through 
welfare. Dolores Huerta called me yesterday. She pointed out the case 

of a man making about 50¢ an hour, planting sugar beets, I think it was. 
on a piece-work basis. Under the law, if that job exists at that wage, 
and a man comes to the Welfare Department, hets got to take it. However, 
he may be working less than full-time. In that case, he may be eligible. 


Q: I will tell you one of the practical consequences of this dynamite. 
People are simply going to deny that they are farm workers or have ever 
been farm workers. They would be crazy to incriminate themselves in this 
way if it meant a cut in their family income. If I were in their place, 
I'd do exactly the same thing. Farm labor? Never heard of it. I'd say 
I was a jackleg carpenter, or something else. Anything else.... 


A: The answer in the long run does not lie in manipulation of the welfare 
grant structure. It's got to come in minimum wages. We cannot ever let 
our basic premise of granting aid turn on the wage structure in the 
community. It has to be on the basis of need. If we ever allow the 
illocgic of community wages to enter into our grant determinations, we're 
lost, because the grants will go down, the wages won't come up. 


Q: What is the dollar minimum for, say, parents and two children, under 
this program? 
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A: We don't talk in terms of minimums. We talk in tems of budgeted 
family need, within a maximum grant. This is what a family needs to 
survive. We do not claim that this is anything but a survival level. 
There are some interesting comparisons. What wetre providing is compara- 
ble to what is provided in disaster relief in the flood areas along the 
Mississippi Valley or along the eastern seaboard in typhoon season. 

The people to whom the AFDC program is directed -- farm workers and 
others -- are in a disaster situation, who by civilized standards are 
without housing, food, medical care, and so forth. 


Q: Haee you made any estimates of what proportion of the case load is 
likely to consist of agricultural workers? 


A: No. By the first of February, when the program actually began, we 

had 6500 applications. About 2500 of these have been approved. The 

bulk of these came from the large urban areas where they were already 
doing a decent job of relief. Thev were all tooled up to transfer their 
general relief cases over to Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

The application figures from rural counties have been less than we thought 
they might be, I guess mainly because of the good weather the last couple 
of weeks, People are still getting work in oranges and olives. But 

when it starts to pat: ki) g Par 


Q: How about the counties that have refused to participate? 


A: Despite what you might have read in the papers, there haven't been 


any. Every county is taking applications. Merced County had 12 the 
first day. 


Q: What if a county did refuse to participate? What recourse does the 
State Welfare Department have? 


A: We could raise the conformity issue -- the failure to operate a 
program according to regulation. And we have some very drastic legal 
remedies which could result in the county beinc cut off from all of its 
federal subventions. That, of course, would be disastrous to any county's 
budget. We have that power, but we have never had to use it. The other 
thing we can do is move in and take over the administration and operation 
of a program and still require the county to pay its share. That has 
never happened in California, either. The power of the State in this 

area was never clear until last year, when Senate Bill 1117 was passed. 
That spells it out. 


Q: Let's say a county limited this program to the winter months, and said, 
with the beginning of the harvest season, that there was plenty of work 
for everyone, and there would be no more AFDC program until the end of 

the harvest season. Would that be permissible? 


A: Oh, the counties cannot say that. They're going to give aid the year 
around. There's nothing seasonal about this procram. The counties have 
a good deal of latitude, but not that kind of latitude. An application 
may be made any time the family is in need, and any time the family is 

in need, the aid has to be granted. There's no way they can fiddle with 
the periods, 
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Q: After the potatoes are ower in Kern County, at the end of June, 

there's work beginning in Santa Clara or Stanislaus in apricots. Would 
it be possible for Kern County welfare people to say, "Go to Santa Clara 
for the summer", as a condition for getting back on aid the next winter? 


A: First, whether they get back on aid depends on conditions at the time 
of their application, not on whether they were told to go somewhere to 

Seek work. And, there's a difference between what they will try to get 

the families to do, and whether they can actually be cut off aid. But 

I will say this: I think the families will move. They'd rather be working 
than, be on welfare. I dontt think that thatts the kind of problem we're 
going to have. When there's work, I'm convinced that farm labor families 
will work, and they'll even work at less than welfare levels in order to 

be working rather than be on welfare. 


Q: I would say it's an extremely dancerous situation, when the govern- 
ment has the power to force a man to work at sub-minimal wages part of 
the year in order to be eligible for a minimal income the rest of the 
year. 


A: That doesn't clearly state the choices. The man may either take 

the job at uncivilized wages, or he may have neither work nor welfare. 

You are arguing in part that there is little justice in a situtaion where 
a man can do more for his family through welfare than by wor’ing full-time. 
Our opponents, oddly enough, make the same argument, except that they 

want the welfare reduced to a level comparable with the lowest wages. 
Whatever the reasons, we know that farm labor wages are too low. But 

that fault is with the wages, not with the welfare grant. 


Q: Any chance for more action on this in 1965? 


A: I doubt it. My guess right now is that any action we're going to 

get in 1965 is going to have to come in the fom of social insurance 

and another try at minimum wage. It's possible that this AFDC program 
will force some of these groups that have traditionally bucked unemploy- 
ment insurance to take it, because unemployment insurance will save county 
taxpayers, property tax money, and state ceneral fund money on a sub- 
stantial scale. There's already some indication that the farm groups are 
divided on the subject. They're not unanimous. They're not a bloc quite 
as solidly as they were. It is possible that extension of unemployment 
insurance next year will have some support from people who formerly 
opposed it. 


Q: Could you briefly describe the retraining procrams that are part of 
AFDC? 


A: So far, I believe only one county has submitted a comprehensive plan. 
Others have initiated partial plans. So I can only tell you what they're 
contemplating. In some cases, there will be public works projects: 
maintenance of parks, public buildings and grounds, that sort of thing. 
However, there will be some counties with much more sophisticated 
retraining programs, Literacy classes for example. In some counties, 
there will be programs thtt will run all the way from tree pruning to 
basic mechanics, so that farm workers can upcrade their skills -- operate 
farm machinery, maintain it in the winter, so they can get year-around 
employment. I would say in the rural areas they are going to do the 
minimum, and that will be work relief. 
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Q: In order to be eligible for AFDC, the head of the family must be 
Willing to do these things, but in practice does this mean that he vill 
actually be doing them? 


A: He will, if the county has a work program operating. 


Q: Even if the work program has nothing to do with his usual occupation? 
A: Yes. 
Q: I'm sure they can always "make work" on the county roads. 


A: Well, wetve got fairly strict standards there. They cannot take the 
job that is normally done by somebody else. I don't think we are going 
to have the kind of problem where AFDC men at $1.25 an hour are doing 
construction work that normally pays $2.25 to $3.50. Organized labor 
wouldn't stand for it. Neither would those industries that depend upon 
contractors for such work. 


Q: Say a bookkeeper can't get a job in San Joaquin County. He is on 
AFDC. Then the asparagus season opens up. Is he going to be taken off 
the rolls on the crounds that there is work available? 


A: Another thing we lost in the final draft of the bill was the require- 
ment that a man must be referred to a job with a comparable background 
and at a comparable salary. Generally, the Department of Employment will 
be handling the job referrals and my understanding is that they have a 
long tradition which says that we do not send bookkeepers out to cut 
asparagus and carpenters out to work irrigation ditches. They simply 
won't: get referred. One reason is we cannot reasonably require a man 

to do a job for which he has not skills or is incapable of carrying out. 
Such a generalization may not apply to asparagus cutting, because it may 
be a relatively highly skilled job. I don't know. 


Q: Then this procram might actually discriminate against farm workers 

in that it says that you have to do what you have always done, even 
though you only make $30 a week, but you who have been bookkeepers will 
continue to be counted as unemployed and can draw twice as much from AFDC. 


Az: Well, if the employment referral works that way, that's right. 

The saving grace is that counties may earnestly begin retraining or more 
fully training those with the lowest skills so that they can become 
increasingly independent and earn higher incomes. 


Q: And if the county agencies in San Joaquin got together with the 

county agencies in Imperial, they could require farm workers to go down 
there in the winter and cut lettuce -- still at $30 a week. They could 
keep them running around the state all year at this kind of wage levels. 


A: One of the things that I hope comes out of this will be standards on 
our part which say you cannot require men to travel so far that their 
families suffer hardships to travel with them. We want farm families 
stabilized in the fall when school begins, and in the spring before 
school is out. So the standards on what is "reasonable" travel may be 
different for a family with one child that is three years old than for 

a family with five school-aged children. It micht happen that a county 
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in Northern California which harvests in October and uses mostly migrants 
would be short-handed because these families could go back to their home 
base when school started instead of migrating to the Northern counties 

as they have.inethe past. But the:meh:coutd: migrate by themselves. 


Q: One of the main reasons why whole families migrate now is that farm 
wages are so low, the breadwinner has to supplement his earnings by 
having his wife and kids "pick into his bucket". And this program isn't 
going to elevate farm wages.... 


A: I realize that. If we're going to have to take a position somewhere, 
we're going to take it on the grounds that income of children must not 
be considered as income to the families. We're trying to find a line 
through all this which will get these families on some sort of economic 
base where they do not have to depend upon the income of children for 
Sustenance through the winter. I dontt know. Maybe that's a long way 
off. There may be some work for the children, particularly as they enter 
their teens. But the family should not need child labor at the expense 
of child education. The kids ought to be in school when school is open. 
And they should have access to the same cultural and recreational acti- 
vities when school is not open as children in the cities have. 


Q: TI dontt envy you. In some ways, AB 59 opens up a Pandora's Box, 

with truly enormous implications. I think it altogether possible, for 
example, that people who come out from the cities into the farm counties 
to work peak harvests, to make a little money, may stop coming. Ithink 
you may find people drifting away from farm labor as long as there is 

some kind of family income maintenance in the cmmmunity. So the so-called 
"labor shortage" qoes on, and crowers call for braceros. And who is to 
say they aren't going to get them? 


A: I know, But it seems to me that people will always drift away from 
poorly paying, physically punishing jobs as long as those wages and 
working conditions don't change. Thé tamifications are practically 
endless. All I can say is that we know some of the problems, and are 
learning more all the time, and will do our best to see the program 
serving the purposes for which it was created -- to keep it serving those 
purposes. They were good and worthwhile purposes, and we believe in them. 
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SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA, UNION, Jan. 25: "If California farmers lose their 
bracero workers next year, they had better cet out and recruit domestic 
replacements themselves, according to deputy director Don Larin of the 
State Farm Placement Bureau. Larin said...that farmers and big business 
face the same labor problems. But, he said, business has given the re- 
cruitment of workers concerted effort and agriculture has not. .... The 
Mexican bracero has a great incentive to work, Larin said, because he makes 
about eight times the weekly wage he is used to in Mexico. If the domestic 
worl:er, were offered inducements of that sort, he also would be enthusiastic 
to work in California fields, Larin said. ... Larin said that many people 
are afraid that imported domestic workers will eventually become welfare 
problems. But, he says, the state broucht an estimated 25,000 in last 
year. Some from as far as the East Coast, who all returned after 
harvesting." 
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CURRENT AND CURRENTS, 


On March 13, Governor Brown and the US Department of Labor, represented 
by Undersecretary John Henning, will conduct a hearing on Farm Labor.In 
the morning, 4 grower and four worker spokesmen will deliver 15 minute 
statements. Worker spokesmen invited include representatives of the: 
Community Service Organization, American Friends Service Committee, 
AFL-CIO, and Teamsters. In the afternoon, other groups, including 
Citizens for Farm Labor, have been invited to testify. Topics to be 
discussed include: Recruitment, Wages, Housing, Transportation, Labor- 
Management Relations, and effects on farmers and consumers of possible 
increased costs. 


Discussion has begun between representatives of TV Station, KTVU (Oak- 
land, Channel 2) and members of CFLts executive committee concerning two 
hour-long programs dealing with farm labor. A program, tentatively 
scheduled for March would consist of interviews with five farm workers 
describing, for urban audiences, the life situation and employment patt- 
erns they well know. To our knowledge, such a show has never been done. 
A program under discussion for April would be a debate between repre- 
sentatives of CFL and representatives of grower organizations on the 
relative merits and feasibilities of bracero vs. domestic labor supplies 
for California agriculture. CFL members will be kept informed on these. 


Housing occupies the center of the political stage this year, as far as 
farm labor is concerned. Gerald Hill, former Executive Director of the 
Governor's Housing Commission, presented testimony on behalf of CFL at 
housing hearings in Visalia last month. CFL will present further testi- 
mony in Sacramento on February 19, to which Mr. Hill, Paul Taylor, Father 
McCullough, Atty. Howard Richards, and others, have lent consultation. 


Two important meetings are scheduled this week: the CDC convention in 
Long Beach on February 21-23, and the Conference on Families Who Follow 
the Crops on February 27-28 in Bakersfield. CFL will have displays of 
photographs, copies of its magazine, the organizttional prospectus, and 
flyers available at each of these. We have the opportunity to reach 
some 3500 people at these two meetings. (Last year's CDC resolution on 
agriculture is reprinted on pages 19-20 of this issue of Farm Labor). 


The report on Ernesto Galarzats investigation of the Chualar bus acci- 
dent in which 29 braceros were killed last September has been compieted 
and submitted to the House of Representative Committee on Labor and Wel- 
fare for review. Since there is some doubt as to whether this report 
Will be released to the public, concerned individuals are encouraged 

to write Chairman Adam Clayton Powell requesting that it should be 
released. 


At the fourteenth statewide meeting of the Governor's Industrial Safety 
Conference on February 6-7 in San Francisco, farm accidents and pesti- 
cides were discussed among other topics. Two CFL members, Father 
Thomas McCullough and Atty. Jose Ramos, participated in these dis- 
cussions, 


Shh 


CITIZENS FOR FARM LABOR: A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, PURPOSES AND POLICIES, 


I. Preamble, 

In the recent words of the \lelfare Study Commission of the 
State of California, "One occupational croup in California is so deeply 
locked in poverty that it is set off from all others: farm laborers and 
their families", Periodically, California rediscovers that it has an agri- 
cultural labor "problem", of which poverty is the most conspicuous @Spect. 
Agricultural workers! poverty is reflected in substandard housing, food 
and medical care, inadequate education, child labor, and other indices. 


But poverty is a symptom. The more basic disability of agri- 
cultural workers--the reason why they are impoverished by comparison with 
other occupational groups--is that they are not free, The salvation of 
America's economic system is that it has been accompanied by a political 
system under which working men have been cenerally free to complain about 
drievances, free to associate with those with similar crievances, free to 
publish their views, free to form political instruments, free to withhold 
their labor, free in other vital ways. 


These savine freedoms, one might think, apply to all vorkine 
men and women in this country, under a Constitution which calls for equal 
protection of the law. But social, labor, civil richts, and immigration 
laws do not apply equally to all workers. Agricultural workers are unicuely 
singled out for exclusion from wace and hour laws, unemployment insurance 
laws, child labor laws, collective bargaining laws, and even California's 
Fair Employment Practices Act. And, since the first codified Immigration 
Act in 1885, acriculture has been the only industry in which captive foreign 
labor has been tolerated. Whether Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, "wet- 
backs", braceros, or "green carders", the effect has been the same: to 
reduce domestic acricultural workers, and small farmers and their unpaid 
family helpers, to the level of servitude which foreign contract workers 
have been desperate enouch to accept. 


Citizens For Farm Labor is committed to the removal of these 
injustices, But the kind of justice in which we believe is not ultimately 
conferred by kindly churchgoers, college professors, doctors, lawyers, govern- 
ment agencies, growers, or by anyone else. It is won, and continually won 
again, by men who are free to win it for themselves. The road to justice 
for agricultural workers--justice in the meaningful sense--is the road of 
freedom for agricultural workers--freedom in the meaningful sense. Not the 
catchword which is flung about recklessly by a farm lobby to justify its 
economic. interests, or demagoques whose actual intent is the opposite of 
freedom, but freedom in the sense of control by men over their own lives. 


The task of those who care most deeply about the poverty of 
farm workers is not so much to attack poverty in our fields as to attack 
bondage in our fields. We of Citizens for Farm Labor conceive our basic 
task to be removal of the barricades of bondace which have been erected 
around acricultural workers. The only solution to bondage is liberation. 
Our coal is liberation of agricultural workers to assemble, to petition, 
to vote, to speak, to listen, to decide, to act on their own behalf. When 
agricultural workers--or anybody else--are truly free in such ways as these, 
they shall no loncer be locked in poverty, in the material or in any other 
sense. When acricultural workers are free, they will demand justice in 
their own name. And they will be heard. 
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II. General Purposes and Policies. 


In worl:ing toward the goal of equal rights for acricultural laborers, 
Citizens for Farm Labor is commited to means which are compatible with this 
end: suasion as opposed to coercion; non-violence as opposed to violence; 
democracy as opposed to authoritarianism. 

We will act as an independent voice, truly representinc citizens of 

California from a variety of walks of life, not dominatec vy o1 beholden 
to any political party, relicious demomination, labor orcanization, 
government acency, or other interest group. 

‘le will work for a social climate favorable to farm workers! efforts 
toward self-help, in such basic ways as public education, political action, 
legal aid, orcanization liaison. Our activities will expand or change 8s 
circumstances may indicate, and as we attract members with particular 
skills and interests. 


TII. Core Structure and Activities. 


Advisory Board 

Executive Committee (Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer, Chairmen and 

Co-Chairmen of all standince committees) 

Publications Committee (issues a monthly magazine, Farm Labor, 

and occasional flyers, research papers, and other materials) 
Legal Committee (does lecal research, files briefs amicus, 
initiates constitutional suits and writs) ey Ok 
Political Action Committee (seeks extension of collective bar- 
gaining, unemployment insurance, FEPC, child labor laws, and 
Fair Labor Standards Act to agricultural workers; seeks removal 
of discriminatory lecislation, includine Public Law 78; presents 
testimony at public hearings; works with Friends Committee on 
Lecislation, Emergency Committee to Aid Farm Workers, Mexican- 
American Political Association, California Democratic Council, 
and other orcanizations with a similar legislative procram) 

F. Publicity Committee (issues press releases, maintains clipping 
service, prepares radio and television procrams ) 

G. General membership (meetings every month) 


(NOTE: The foregoing is a description of the structure and 
activities of CFL as of the first six months of its existence: 
October, 1963 - February, 1964.) 
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I would like to become a member of Citizens for Farm Labor. 


~~ Individual: $5; Couple: $7.50; 


Organization: 


$10. 


(Membership includes a subscription to Farm Labor) 


I enclose $___ for 
$3.00 for 12 issues. 


subscriptions to Farm Labor: 


I would like further information about the organization. 


I can help CFL by: Ee ORELES work; 


___ public speaking; _ 


research; 


_writing. 


_ financial contribution. 


___ names of others who would be interested. 


Name: 


a nn ie a 


Address: 


Any particular interests in the farm labor fields_ 


Telephone: _ 
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